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long is it wise to postpone a certainty in hope of a possibility?"
The operation follows as a matter of course, on a privately
arranged fee-splitting understanding.
We think of Dr. Brown, he of the feral eyes and heart of
polished steel, whose measure of success overflows with bits of
human anatomy clipped from terrified women. "An ovary a day
when the lady can pay; half a doubled fee equals a whole one."
As his influence is great and as he is not averse to shifting re-
sponsibility for mistakes and bad luck, we dread the first signs
of complications. We stand guard over his operative cases as a
miser watches his gold; any unusual rise in temperature, any
increase in nausea or distension, even extreme discomfort, calls
down blistering criticism of interns and nurses. He makes us mad
and gives us no end of worry, but we envy his big fees and admire
his consummate nerve along with his beautiful new automobile
and coloured chauffeur.
And there is Joness a personification of the traditional family
doctor, smelling strongly of horses, tobacco and pungent
medicines. His clothing could have been slept in, and often was,
as he knew full well the number of long hours in a sleepless night,
the comforting assurance with which his presence fills the sick-
room. He brings this to the bedside and at the moment no one
seems to notice his manners, or whether he has any. Much of his
equipment for practice is carried under his hat and in an old
black bag, but his knowledge is exact and rests on a solid founda-
tion of experience and close observation supplemented with a rare
gift of intuition. He watches the patient a moment, sniffs the air
and says "Typhoid," It proves to be typhoid. He addresses the
interns impartially as "Son," the nurses as "Miss"; we all like
Mm immensely, yet no one envies his pattern of life or expects
to conform to it.
There are many others, many fine upstanding men and doctors
making the best of whatever chances they have. They plod
along doggedly, or bustle in and out importantly, generous with
praise, sparing of censure and always ready with a helpful
suggestion. With them we come to share the deep satisfaction
in checking the destructive processes of natural laws which we
have not learned to elude, and in minimizing the effects of causes
which we ignore or are unable to avoid. From them we also
catch glimpses of crosses which we, too, must bear; the competi-
tion of medicine against ignorance, neglect^ prejudice, quackery.